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For ** The Friend."’ 


The Eastern Jews. 
. (Continued from page 314.) 
BOMBAY. 


“ The Beni-Israel of Bombay possess no his- 
torical documepts peculiar to themselves, and 
their traditions are extremely vague and un- 
satisfactory. Their ancestorsythey say, came 
to the coasts of India, from a country to the 
northward, about sixteen hundred years ago. 

y were in r seven men, and seven 
women, who were saved from a watery grave, 
on the occasion of a shipwreck, which took 
place near Chaul, about thirty miles to the 
south-east of Bombay. ‘The place where they 
found a refuge, is called Navagdum. They 
and their descendants met with considerable 
favour from the native princes, though they 
conceived themselves to be sometimes forced 
to conceal their principles. As they increas- 
ed, they spread themselves among the villages 
of the Konkan, particularly those near the 
coast, and lying between the Bankot river, and 
the road which traverses the country between 
Panwel, and the Bhorghat. In this locality, 
and also in Bombay, in which they began to 
settle after it came into the possession of the 
English, their descendants are stil! to be found. 
They number 5255, according to a census 
made under my own direction. 

“The Beni-Israel in their physiognomy re- 
semble the Arabian Jews. They are fairer 
, than the other natives of India of the same 
rank of life with themselves ; but they are not 
much to be distinguished from them with re- 
gard to dress. ‘Their houses do not differ 
from those of other natives of the same rank. 
They do not eat with persons belonging to 
other communities ; but don’t object to drink 
from vessels belonging to Christians, Musal- 
mans, or Hindis. They ask a blessing from 
God both before and after their meals, in the 
Hebrew language. 

Each of the Beni-Israel, generally speaking, 
has two names ; one derived from a character 
mentioned in Scripture, and another which has 
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originated in deference to Hindi usage.” The | mains within, gets his hands stained red, and 
patriarchal names are current among them ; his turban adorned with yellow or white pa- 
but that of Judah, it is remarkable, does not | per flowers, and feasts with his relatives, On 
occur. Among the female names, that of | the segond, the neighbours come in, and he 
Esther, a favourite elsewhere, is not to be| puts db his best apparel. He rides ona horse 
fouad. “The Hebrew names are first con-|toa place of worship, hears part of the mar- 
ferred on the occasion of circumcision ; and | riage p and a blessing from the Kadhi. 
those of a Hindu origin about a month after Thence-he proceeds to the house of the bride. 
birth. | His father presents her with garments which 

“The Beni-Israel resident in the Konkan, | she puts on, and the two sit on a couch, the 
principally occupy themselves in agriculture, | visiters standing before them. The kadhi 
or in manufacturing oil. Those who live in| takes a cup of grape juice, blesses and hands 
















keepers, are artizans, particularly masons and 
carpenters.” Someenter the army. “ There 
are not many of them who possess much pro- 
perty. Like the Parsis, they do not tolerate 
professional begging beyond their own com- 
munity.” They are freely allowed the exer- 
cise of their faith. 

“ All questions of religious discipline are 
determined in a meeting of the adult members 
of the community in each village, by their 
Mukadam, or head man, who has a_kind of 
magisterial authority in the community, and 
the Kadhi, who is the president in religious 
matters, and the conductor of public worship, 
and whose duty it is to entertain the complaints 

hich are made tothem. The Mukedam 
Khadi, have generally the assistance of four 
elders. Any of the people present at an in- 
vestigation, however, may express their senti- | 
ments on the subjects under discussion, record 
their dissent, and, in certain Gacmmueann | 
procure a new trial. 

“ The Beni-Israel all profess to adore Je- 
hovah, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of | 
Jacob. Many of them, however, till lately, 


present time secretly worship, the gods of the 
Hindus, particularly those who are supposed | 
fo have a malevolent character ; and a few of 
them practice divination.” ‘These circum: 


Bombay, with the exception of a few shop- | 








publicly worshipped, and some of them at | 


it to the couple, who both drink a little, after 
being asked if they are willing to marry and 
perform their respective duties. The cove- 
nant, signed by four witnesses, is then pro- 
duced, She holds one end, the groom the 
other. He pronounces it legal, and hands it 
to her, and she to her father. The cup is 
again tasted; certain passages of the Psalms 
are read, a ring is placed on the finger of the 
bride ; and the religious part of the ceremonies 
is closed. ‘The kadhi blesses the es 
seated together; and they receive cepa 
principally in small sums of money, from their 
acquaintances. Feagting and rejoicing con- 
clude the labours of the day.” On the next 
day, they go toa place of worship to receive 

blessing, and thence to bride- 
groom's house, where they and their friends 
feast on the two succeeding days. 

Polygamy is practised in a considerable 
number of families; but there are no instances 
known of a man having more than three wives. 
Yet females are not so degraded as among the 
Rabbinical Jews ; but they are not allowed to 
attend at public worship. 

Interments quickly follow death ; they bury 
without coffins, in graves of (bree or four feet 
in depth, the head of the corpse being placed 
towards the East. They sometimes make 


‘offerings to the deceased of rice, milk, and 


cocoa nuts, and sprinkle water mixed with 


stances seem to indicate their separation from | flour, at the time of interment; and they visit 
the Jewish nation prior to the Babylonish cap- | the grave, on the third, fifth, and seventh days 
tivity, for it is generally admitted, that subse-|afier it is closed, for the purpose of prayer. 





tised by the Jews of Palestine. 

“They have in their synagogues no manu- 
script of the law, like the Jews. They admit, 
however, the divine authority of all the books 
of the Old Testament. It is only lately that 
they have become familiar with the majority 
of the names of the inspired writers; and it 
was not without hesitation that they consented 
to acknowledge the latter prophets. Parch- 
ments bearing small passages of Scripture, 
are sometimes worn on different parts of their 
bodies.” 

The ceremonies of marriage “ are in some 
respects of a heathenish character ;” they last 
five days. On the first, the bridegroom re- 


quently to that event, idolatry was not prac- | ‘They have also an annual ceremony, like that 


of the Hindu Shraddh. Their formal mourn- 
ing for the dead lasts seven days. 

The weekly Sabbath is, in some degree, ob- 
served by about a third of the population. 
The day of the new moon is very little ob- 
served, but from’ the fifth to the tenth of the 
month, they read the blessing of the moon— 
springing on their toes with their faces toward 
that luminary. They observe the Passover, 
but appear, until recently, to have been igno- 
rant of itsorigin. The feast of Pentecost they 
also keep up in part. The fast of the day of 
Atonement, on the third of the month Tisri— 
the first month of their civil year, is strictly 
regarded by them ; and some sacrifice a cock, 
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on the preceding evening. The feast of Ta- 
bernacles is celebrated with some degree of 
zeal, and extended considerably beyond the 
period to which the law of Moses limited it, 
It is remarkable, that although the name of 
Esther does not occur among them, they keep 
the feast of Purim, or Lots, which was insti- 
tuted to commemorate the deliverance of the 
Jews through the instrumentality of Esther. 
They observe no Jubilee. 

“The brief history which we have now 
made of the observances of the Beni-lsrael, 
might appear to warrant the conclusion that 
they are Jews, unconnected with the descend- 
ants of the Reubenites and Gadites, dnd the 
half-tribe of Manasseh, whoywere carried cap- 
tive to Halah, and Habor, and Hara, and Na- 
har-Gozan, by Pul, King of Assyria, and Tig- 
lath-pelneser, king of Assyria,and unconnected 
also with the descendants of the ten tribes, 
who were carried captive to the same and 
neighbouring places, by Shalmanezer, after 
the fall of Samaria, in the reign of Hosea ; for 
they commemorate events with which it is 
difficult to see how these exiles could be con- 
nected, and some of which occurred posterior 
to the return of the Jews to their own land 
from Babylon, to which they were removed by 
Nebuchadnezzar. It is only at first sight, 
however, that such an inference seems to be 
authorized. The Beni-lsrael most readily ad- 
mit, that to this adoption of their present 
practices, they have been led by the example 
and precepts of the Arabian and Cochin Jews, 
who from time to time have come to visit them, 
or to reside in their neighbourhood. Thevery 
fact that they required to be instructed by for- 
eigners in the most solemn and interesting or- 
dinances of their religion, as well as in other 
customs universally observed by the Jews 
throughout the world, is a presumption that 
they have been established for many ages in 
this country, and really belong to the long 
exiled sons of Israel. ‘The Jews of Cochin, 
who say they came to India immediately after 
the destruction of the sacred temple, or accord- 
ing to their own historical notices, in the 68th | 
year of the Christian era, have all along con- | 








sidered themsel vas distinct from the Beni-Is- | cantile emporium, 


rael of Bombay, of whose circumstances they 
have from time immemorial been well aware ; 
and the black Jews of Cochin, descendants of 
proselytes among the Hindus and the Jewish 
families which mixed with them, informed the 
late Dr. Claudius Buchanan, when he was 
esuking inquiries about the Ten Tribes, that it 
is ‘commonly believed among them that the 
great body of the Israelites is to be found in 
Chaldea ;? but ‘that some few families had 
migrated into regions more remote, as to Co- 
chin, and Rajapur in India.’ The last-men- 
tioned place is the district of country bordering 
on the Nagotna creek, in which many of the 
Beni-Israel are even at present settled. The 
want of a manuscript Sepher-Torah, or Book 
of the Law, among the Beni-Israel, places 
them in a situation in which we do not see 


any congregation of Jews throughout — 
world. The repudiation, to this day nearly | acquainted with their habits, 


universal among them, of the designation Jew, 
of which no doubt, they would have been 
proud, had they merited it ; and the distinctive 
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appellation of ‘ Beni- Israel, ; which they take 
for themselves; the non-occurrence among 
them of the favourite Jewish names Judah and 
Esther ; and the predominance of the names 


principally connected with the early history of 


God’s highly favoured people, appear to me to 


be circumstances strongly corroborative of the | 


opinion that they are indeed Israelites, a rem- 
nant of the posterity of the tribes, which were 
removed from their homes by the Assyrian 
kings.” 

Wilson looks upon these people as more 
hopeful subjects for the missionary than any | 
other class of Jews. ‘ They have never,” he | 
says, “ proved averse to Christian education ; 


and they have always been ready to receive | 


and peruse the Bible. 
“About 20 years ago, the American mis- 


sionaries took several of them as teachers ; | 


and 100 to 140 of their children became pu- 
pils. About thirty began the study of Hebrew, 
but did not persevere. 

“Sargon, a converted Cochin Jew, institu- 
ted six schools for their benefit in 1826, which 
at one time were attended by 165 scholars. 

“The Church of Scotland, under arrange- 
ments proposed by myself, commenced the 
work of Christian education among the Beni- 
Israel in 1837; and 210 pupils, —159 boys, 








land thus becomes almost invisible, The cimex 
adorns itself with fragments of wool, dust, fea- 
thers, silk, &c. and carries its covering about 
with it; and it is a ludicrous sight to see this 
| Creature sometimes drop all its clothes, aud 
come forth nude out of a little heap of odds 
andends. ‘There is another, whose operations 
Kirby and Spence prettily compare to the 
feat of Hercules after destroying the Nemean 
|monster. ‘This creature kills and devours a 
large number of the aphides, and then covers 
itself with several of the skins of its victims, 
and thus the little murderer perpetuates his 
deadly doings. Many bore into the earth, or 
| take refuge in the staiks and flowers of differ- 
ent plants. Some make themselves coats of 
leaves, and roll themselves or their larve up 
jin them. The eaddis-worm, so well known, 
and eagerly sought after, by the young angler, 
| covers itself with fragments of straw, rushes, 
and wood. Several spiders surround them- 
selves with earth or gossamer-mesh. 

But the most ‘singular of the methods of 
concealment—I was about to write the most 
artful—is practised by molluscous animals. 
The cephalopoda have the power of conceal- 
ing themselves from the eyes of their enemies 
by darkening the surrounding water. They 
have a gland for the purpose of secreting a 





and 51 girls,—are now receiving instruction | fluid of an intensely deep ink-black colour ; 


in connexion with its schools. 


Of these, 19| and’on their being “attacked, this liquid is in- 


youth have entered on a course of superior |stantly cast forth, “and the water becomes ob- 


study in the English Institution in Bombay.” 


Visible effects are produced by these efforts. | effect their escapedn the darkness. 


“They have nearly banished from their com- 
munity idolatry and divination, which were 
formerly practised, and they have done much 
to awaken a spirit of liberal inquiry. 1 have 
heard several individuals declare that they 
could not show reason for refusing to acknow- 
ledge that Jesus is indeed the Messiah. 

“At the time of my leaving Bombay, in 
1843, there were upwards of 300 children of 
the Beni-Israel, as there are at present, attend- 
ing the schools of the mission now connected 
with the Free Church of Scotland. 

** Besides the Beni-Israel at Bombay, there 
are about 350 Jews resident at that great mer- 
Most of them are original- 
ly from Baghdad and Mesopotamia.” 


(To be continued.) 





Defensive Precautions of Animals, 


A writer in Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 
under the head of ** Nature at War,” has given 
many interesting peculiarities of animals, from 
which the following paragraphs are extracted, 


Many are the insects, and multifarious are 
the devices they adopt, ‘which resoft to con- 
cealment as a mode of securing themselves. 
Those which instantly drop on being touched 
with the finger, frequently, on reaching the 
ground, start up, and make at once for some 
crevice where they may hide, Several bee- 
tles cover themselves with sand and mud, so 
as to be quite undiscoverable by any but those 
A little black 
beetle is mentioned which, dwelling upon 
chalky soils, would become very conspicuous, 
were it not that it bedaubs its back with chalk, 


scured for some distance around, so that they 
It is said, 
though there prevails some doubt upon the 
subject, that China ink is ymade from it. 
Others colour the water of a deep purple ; and 
there is a pretty sfell-fish, found in the Medi- 
terranean, known as the jacintha, which dyes 
the water of a splendid violet. There isa 
small gasteropod remarkable for gluing to its 
shell little pebbles, fragments of shells, and 
sand, underneath which, like another Atlas, it 
lies concealed. The solens, a testaceous tribe, 
instantly plunge themselVes in the mud on the 
approach of danger ; while the petricole, lith- 
odomi, pholades, &e. perforate rocks, and 
obtain a shelter there which their own weak 
shells cannot afford them. The Teredo na- 
valis bores into wood; it is a little creature 
which, Cuvier tells us, has more than once 
threatened Holland with ruin by the destruc- 
tion of its dikes. ‘The eel, leach, cockle, cray- 
fish, &c. defend themselves by burrowing in 
the sand. Many fish muddle the water by 
stirring it up, and thus hide themselves from 
their enemies. The burrowing birds are the 
puffin, and the sand-martin among our more 


familiar ones. The anxious concealment of 


the nest, the complicated approaches to it, and 
lits artful construction, especially in warmer 
countries,.must be sought for by the student of 
natural history if he wishes for a farther illus- 
|tration of the subject. There are many ani- 
mals which conceal themselves and their 
young by burrowing in, or under the ground: 
let me only enumerate the rabbit, badger, and 
fox. The mole effects his tunnelling by his 
long trenchant.nails, and by means of a little 
bony process on his long snout. ‘The tatouay 


has an enormous nail for the same purpose, 
and can earth itself in an incredibly short 
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space of time, 


ty shell, ensconces itself there, and makes it | 
home. 


wise administer pretty smart shocks. The| 
'electric centipede, Geophilus electricus, has | 


There is a curious little ¢ crab lo possess a very similar power ; and a . large merate the ejection of different fluids as a ‘de. 
named the hermit, which, on finding an emp-| hairy caterpillar of South America can like- | fence. 


Many insects, beetles, and ants, emit 
a liquid at their enemies, which is of a power- 
‘fully acid or even caustic nature, Some 


And now for the miscellaneous defences.| the same faculty. The gymnotus or electric|larv, when touched, bedew themselves all 


The simplest of these is velocity of locomotion. | 
It is a mode of escape from danger granted to| 
the weaker members of the animal creation. | 
Insects and birds are thus enabled to fly from) 





a power they were never intended to resist. | 


eel, the torpedo, the silurus, and a few others, | 
are more generally known to enjoy this dis- 
tinction. When in the plenary exercise of | 


\this astonishing power, one would conceive 


these creaturewto be next to invincible. ‘The 


over with a disagreeable liquid. The puss- 
moth has the remarkable provision of a double 
| syringe, with which it squirts a fluid of a very 
| irritating character at its pursuers. 

A few words upon vegetable defences. It 


The swiftness of fishes, such as the trout,| gymnotus is able, by some mysterious agency, | is an interesting theme for inquiry, whether 
mackerel, salmon, and particularly the anom-/|to direct the current of electricity whitherso-|the wonderful mimicries of different natural 
alous provision in the flying-fish, is a further | ever it wills, so as even to destroy fishes at | objects serve the vegetable, as in the animal 
illustration. We are apt to look upon Crus-|some distance from itself. Humboldt has) polity, for a defence against the indiseriminate 


tacea as a very slow-going race of creatures| given a very spirited account of the only me- 
generally ; but the reader will be surprised to| thod by which the gymnotus can be taken. 
learn that there is a species of land-crab, uam- |The torpedo employs its power chiefly to be- 


ed the ocypodes, or swilt-footed, which can, 
and does, when alarmed, run so fast, that it| 
cannot be overtaken by a horse: and some of | 
the grapsi, when attacked, hurry down to the 
water, making a tremendous noise by their 
claws striking against one ayother. If Pallude 
to the swifiness of the horse, deer, and antel- 
ope, it is only to suggest to the reader a fuller 
development of the same feature among ani- 
mals. 

Military stratagems are not uncommon as 
precautions against dangers. A system of 
sentinels is often adopted by insects. Wasps 
and bees place sentinels at night, to pace buck- 
wards and forwards before the entrance to the 
hive; and these little watchers carry their 
antenna or feelers far extended, as the human 
sentinel does his musket. If an intruder is 
detected by the feelers in the attempt to enier, 
the sentinels instantly fall upon him, making 
a fearful riot, and so drawing forth some of 
the slumbering garrison to their assistance ; 
by whose aid the enemy is generally triumph- 
antly despatched, when the reinforcement re- 
turns to its rest, and the sentinels resume their 
post. Every one has heard of, most persons 
have seen, the sentinel rooks and crows; and 
the examples of deer, buffaloes, wild horses, 
asses, and chamois, have becomeeequally fa- 
miliar. Wild hogs and goats, and other gre- 
garious animals, will frequently, when attack- 
ed by wolves, form a circle, placing the 
defenceless members of the flock in the centre, 
while the circumference bristles with tusks 
and horns; and the enemy will rarely venture 
to attack a resolute band like this. Bees 
sometimes guard the entrance to their hives 
from the attacks of the death’s-head-moth, by 
putting up a thick wall of wax, as a castle 
gate ; or, if the apprehended danger is great, 
sometimes even two, the one within the other. 
There are some insects, also, which form 
labyrinths, and ramparts, and bastions, as de- 
fences to their cells, and all of the most elabo- 
rate and complicated nature, 
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wilder its prey. 

There can be little doubt that if phosphor- 
escence is in some cases only effectual to betray 
its possessor, in others it is a safeguard. ‘The 
fire-fly, lantern-fly, and humble glow-worm 
may be, and doubtless often are, only glitter- 
ing baits to some of their dreaded enemies ; 
but it is equally certain that there are others 
of their foes who fear to attack them, and may 
be seen running round them half-desirous and 
half-afraid to do so. An interesting anecdote 
is related of a combat between a stag-beetle 
and a glow-worm which demonstrates this. 
The beetle was seen to be running round and 
round, tumbling over, and rolling his head in 
the earth ; he had covered himself with some 


oe ofenemies. Whether the remark- 


able simulations of different insects which oc- 
cupy the centre of so many of the Orchidee, 
may have the effect or not of scaring away 
real insects, the writer cannot undertake to 
determine. It does not seem improbable. I 
shall surely be anticipated on the subject of 
vegetable armour; so that it is not necessary 
to do more than to call to mind the spines, 
prickles, stings, thorns, hard envelopes, and 
husks, which appear to have been given for 
the protection of different fruits and pleasant 
flowers. And sometimes there are defences 
for weaker plants too; for thus a grateful herb, 
which would otherwise have been cropped 
down by the mouth of an animal, is often pre- 
served by growing beneath the arms of some 
prickly plant, whose sharp weapons repulse 
the enemy. The odour of vegetables, and 


of the phosphorescent matter, and while the| flowers in particular, consisting as it generally 
glow-worm slowly crept away, its gpemy, | Gove of volatile essential oils, which are fatal 
confused by its own unnatural glare, continued, | to insects, may be regarded likewise as a kind 
as it were, chained to the same spot of ground, lof defence. Nor should be forgotten, lastly, 
and endeavouring in vain to rub the luminous | those wonderful instances of apparently spon- 
matter off. _ Some creatures defend themselves | taneous motions, in which the offending insect 
by intimidation, and will show fight against |is either violently hurled off, or crushed to 


an enemy however gigantic, either thrusting death for his temerity. 


out their stings, or gnashing their forceps, or | 
expanding their jaws in such a menacing | 
manner, as to make even the stout heart of an | 
entomologist fail. Others rely principally | 
upon some natural, dismal, melancholic, loath- 
some, or hideous aspect; and to mention the 
frightful appearance of some of the Saurians, 
will be enough to convince the reader that it | 
must be a bold enemy who will venture to| 
make an onslaught upon them. 

The emission of unpleasant odours is the 
well-known resort of others. ‘There are many 
beetles which exhale a most offensive, rancid 
odour ; the poplar beetle, in particular, has an 
apparatus of eighteen scent-bags, which, when 
it is attacked, pour out a milk-like liquid, the 
smell of which is indescribably suffocating 
and annoying. All the famous tribe of the 
polecats, especially the skunk, are pre-eminent- 
ly distinguished for the insupportable stench 


| may now conclude ; and in doing so, let it 
be remembered that a mere summary is all 
this paper pretends to offer—even in that being 
necessarily imperfect, so great is the richness 
of the Creator’s designs, and such the infinite 
multitude of self-defensory provisions with 
which he has endowed the works of his hands. 
If no mention has been made of the defensory 
provisions of man, it is because they are 
chiefly mental ; and it is an exalting thought, 
that by their exercise—the employment of his 
reason, wisdom, experience, and art—he is 
constituted lord of creation, and immeasurably 
superior, both in defensive and offensive re- 
sources, to the entire mass of ‘ the brutes that 
perish,’ 

sien 

Wonderful Sagacity.—W hen the crowd of 
fashionables was greatest at an exhibition of 
animals, a girl who had fed the elephant with 





they can exhale. Nor must | forget the very 


sundry cakes and apples from her bag, drew 


Electricity is the wonderful weapon wielded | curious performances of the little bombardier, lout her ivory card case, which fell unobserved 


by a few creatures. It may possibly be new | 
to some of my readers to learn that there are 
electrical insects. Kirby and Spence give us, 
however, an account of an insect called the 
wheel bug, a denizen of the West Indies, which 
is able to communicate an electric shock by 
means of its legs. Yarrel, in the ‘ ‘Transac- 
tions of the Entomological Society,’ mentions 
a beetle of the Elateride tribe, which seems 


or brachinus. 


When pursued by its enemy |in the saw-dust of the ring. 


At the close of 


the calosoma, it ‘suddenly discharges an ex-|the ring performances, the crowd opened to 


plosion of bluish smoke at him, and ‘this seems 
to surprise the latter so much, that it is some 
time before he recovers himself. The pursuit 
renewed, the bombardier fires again, and 
again, and can discharge its artillery twenty 
times in succession, making its escape under 
cover of the smoke. Last of all, | may enu- 


let the elephant pass to his recess, but instead 
of proceeding as usual, he turned aside and 
thrust his trunk in the midst of a group of 
ladies and gentlemen, who, as might be expect- 
ed, were so much alarmed that they scattered 
in every direction. ‘The keeper at this mo- 
ment discovered that the ani: mal had something 
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severe disappointment, as his excellency never 
, eats or drinks but once a day, and had depend. 
A Dinner in Buxton’s Brewery. shanties techelinte. y pe 

The permanency of the Society of Friends} ‘‘ The party arrived at about six o'clock, 
depends on the adherence of its members to | and consisted of the lord chancellor, [Brough- 
the doctrines, testimonies, and practices of old- } am], Lord Grey, Duke of Richmond, Marquis 

| fashioned Quakerism. In the present century |of Cleaveland, Lords Shaftesbury, Sefton, 

| many of its members, even some in high sta-| Howick, Durham, and Ducannon, General 
tions, so widely depart from the simplicity,| Alava, S[amuel] Gurney, Dr. Lushington, 

Oh ! prize not the scenes of beauty alone, godly sincerity and constant watchfulness, | Spring Rice, W. Brougham, J. J. Gurney, R. 
And disdain not the weak and the mean in our’ which the truth our fathers professed, calls| Hanbury, &c., twenty-three in all.” 


in his trunk. Upon examination, he found it 
to be the young lady’s card case, which the 
elephant had picked up, and was only seeking 
out the fair owner. 


For “ The Friend.” 
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THERE’S NOTHING IN VAIN, 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


way; 
For the world is an engine—the Architect’s own— 
Where the wheels oF 


play. 
We love the fair valley, with bloom in the shade ; 
We sing of green hills, of the grapes and the grain ; 
But be sure the Creator did well when he made 
The stark desert and marsh, for there’s nothing in 
vain. 


We may question the locust that darkens the land, 
And the snake, flinging arrows of death from its 


eye; 
But seine they come from the Infinite Hand, 
And shall man in his littleness dare to ask why ? 
Oh! let us not speak of the * useless” or “ vile ;” 
They may seem so to us, but be slow to arraign; 


From the savage wolf's cry to the happy child’s | 


smile, 
From the mite to the mammoth, there’s nothing in 
vain. 


There’s a mission, no doubt, for the worm in the dust, 


As there is for the charger, with nostrils of pride ; | tled need it for warning,—the faithful for an 


The sloth and the newt have their places of trust, 
And the agents are needed, for God has supplied. 

O, could we but trace the great meaning of aL, 
And what delicate lines form the ponderous chain, 

From ers that rise, to the star-drops that 


We should see but one purpose, and nothing in 
vain ! 
— aa 
Selected. 


TIME TO ME THIS TRUTH HATH TAUGHT. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Time to me this truth hath taught, 
("Tis a truth that’s worth revealing,) 
More offend from want of thought 
Than from any want of feeling ; 
If advice we would convey, 
There’s a time we should convey it, 
If we’ve but a word to say, 
There’s a time in which to say it. 


Of unknowingly the tongue 
Touches on a chord so aching, 
‘That a word or accent wrong, 
Pains the heart almost to breaking 
Many a tear of wounded pride, 
Many a fault of human blindness, 
Has been soothed or turned aside 
By a quiet voice of kindness. 


Many a beauteous flower decays, 
Though we tend it e’er so much ; 
Something secret in it preys, 
Which no human aid can touch. 
So in many a lovely breast 
Lies some canker grief concealed, 
That if touched is more oppressed, 
Left unto itself is healed ! 


Time to me this truth hath taught, 
*Tis a truth that’s worth revealing— 

More offend from want of thought 
Than from any want of feeling. 


a ee 


It isa glorious state, and happy proof of 
our renovation, when we can stand firm on 


God’s side against temptation. 


—=>-_ -—— 





the least keep the larger in|0n should not suspect our principles call us 


| sighted to detect error in doctrine, have been 





for, that there is a danger the mere lookers- 

































to be a humble-minded, cross-bearing, world- 
forsaking people. 

The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, has 
borne a faithful testimony against the unsound- 
ness of the writings of some modern Quakers, 
and very many of its members feel the great 
importance of maintaining sound doctrine, as 
the only certain foundation for unity and har- 
mony. Yet even those who have been quick- 


perhaps not aware how great a departure in 
life and conversation from the standard of 
primitive practice, has taken place amongst 
those who are the advocates and exponents of 
Modern Quakerism. A plain statement of the 
truth in these things is called for,—the unset- 


incitement to double their diligence against the 
inroads of that spirit which has thus led as- 
tray. In this view we have been glad to ob- 
serve spread on the pages of “ The Friend,” 
the observations on the life of Elizabeth Fry, 
though at the same time we have felt mortified 
that such an exposition could be made of one 
who ranked amongst us as a minister of the 
Gospel of Christ. If the young need beacons 
against the love of worldly applause, and 
worldly associates, we think they may find 
them in her life. We see in her how the too 
free and too open-hearted mixing with others, 
and endeavouring to please them, modified her 
| Quakerism, and how in return, Modified Qua- 
_kerism led her more and more to enjoy the 
| society and conversation of those, whose ex- 
|ample and influence were sapping her faith in 
the testimonies of the Society she belonged to, 
| We think the developments furnished by 
recent journals and lives are calculated to open 
_the eyes of those who really love the Truth as 
|held by our forefathers, and yet have not ap- 
| peared to see the tendency of Modern Quaker- 
|ism., 
| The Life of Thomas Fowell Buxton which 
‘has been just published, puts us in possession 
of some curious facts. Amongst other things 
|it contains an account of a grand dinner given 
in bis brewery in the Sixth month, 1831, to 
| the principal members of the Whig Govern- 
| ment, then newly come into power. We have 
two accounts of the dinner given us in this 
life, one by Buxton himself, the other by his 
brother-in-law Joseph John Gurney. Buxton 
thus writes:* ‘Our party at the brewery 
went off in all respects to my satisfaction. 
Talleyrand could not come, having just receiv- 
ed an account of Prince Leopold being elected 
king of Belgium. Brougham said this was a 





* We extract from the account in the Living Age. 


“At dinner J gave but two toasts, ‘ The 


King,’ and ‘The Memory of George III.,’ 
whose birth-day it was. 
but conversation flowed, or rather roared, like 
a torrent, at our end of the table. 
cellor lost not a moment ; he was always eat- 
ing, drinking, talking, or laughing ; his powers 
of laughing seemed on a level with his other 
capacities,”* 


We had no speeches, 


The chan- 


Joseph John Gurney after giving a lively 


synopsis of certain conversations which took 
place, thus adds,—** The chancellor was very 
cordial, and we were all delighted with his 
entertaining rapidity of thought, ready wit, 
and evident good feeling. Nor was it possi- 
ble to be otherwise than pleased with all our 
guests, with whom we parted, about eleven 
o’clock at night, after a flowing, exhilarating, 
and not altogether uninstructive day.” 


What should we have thought if we had 
heard of George Fox, Isaac Penington, John 
Woolman, or any other of our old and solid 
Friends, attending such dinner parties, ming- 
ling with such characters as were there assem- 
bled,—voluntarily listening to toasts, and 
crowning all with being delighted with the 
drinking, we might perhaps safely say the 
drunken chancellor? We can well conceive 
that a lover of the Lord Jesus Christ,—one 
taught the true way of holiness, and the abso- 
lute necessity for all who would enter heaven, 
to tread in the path of self-denial, and bear 
the daily cross on earth,—should have been 
in sorrow of heart, and deep exercise of spirit 
if brought’ into such society, and obliged 
even to witness such scenes. But that an ac- 
knowledged minister in our Society, profess- 
ing to be the advocate to the world of its 
peculiar testimonies, should have voluntarily 
participated in such a gathering, and found 
delight there, is an instance of incongruity, 
which can only be accounted for by supposing 
the individual referred to, neither thought, felt, 
nor understood, as an old-fashioned, truth- 
restricted Quaker would have done. 


Joseph John Gurney thus delicately hints 
how he spoke a good word with the premier, 
Lord Grey, concerning his friend the Bishop 
of Norwich. 

*] ventured to insinuate that there was no 
part of a .premier’s office more responsible 
than that of making bishops. He assented, 
adding, ‘ You know I have had none to make 
at present.’ We talked of the bishop of Nor- 
wich. Lord Grey expressed his admiration 
of his conduct and character, though he only 


* In testimony to the gormandizing power he evinc- 
ed, J. J. G. gives us a speech of the Spanish General 
Alava, when the chancellor had his plate replenished 
with beef-steaks for the sixth time. 
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knew him in his public capacity, ‘1 fe&r the | Against all attempts to put others to right, be- 
bishop is too old to accept any offer that | can | fore they are fully aware that their own vision 
make him, but J assure you that the very first | requires to be made clear, the great Christian 
and best thing that | have to give away shall | Lawgiver says, “ And why beholdest thou the 


be at his service.’ ” 

We are informed in J. J. G.’s letter, that 
the premier remembered his promise, and of- 
fered to transfer this hireling spiritual shepherd 
to the bishopric of Dublin, thereby adding to 
his official importance, and the peewniary gain 
of hts station; but the offer was declined, it 
would seem, on account of age and infirmities. 
This account needs no comment! But who 
can wonder after reading it, that the Bishop 
of Norwich should have preached an eulo- 
gistic funeral sermon for Joseph John Gurney ! 

————— 


° For ** The Priend.”’ 


Individual Reformation. 


Regeneration, or a change of heart, from a 
state of nature to that of grace, is the great 
object of the Christian religion. No one can 
be a true Christian without having experienced 
this work in himself, and without being pre- 
served a heavenly-minded man. 
sumption of the name without a thorough in- 
ternal operation of the Divine Word, will avail 
nothing. “ And now also the axe is laid unto 
the root of the trees: every tree therefore 
which bringeth not forth good fruit, is hewn 
down and cast into the fire.” ‘ For behold 
the day cometh that shall burn as an oven; 
and all the proud, yea and all that do wicked- 
ly shall be stubble; and the day that cometh 
shall burn them up, saith the Lord of hosts, 
that it shall leave them neither root nor 
branch.” ‘These are descriptions of the Gos- 
" pel dispensation, and its indi effects 
upon all who are a brought into it. When 
our Saviour came, fis preaching inculeated 
individual renovation, and the fruits of practi- 
cal holiness and righteousness. “ Blessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst after righte- 
ousness for they shall be filled.” ‘“ Blessed 
are the pure in heart ; for they shall see God.” 
‘* Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good»works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” “ Except your 
righteousness shall exceed tl 
of the scribes and pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” This 
is necessary before men can beconie the salt 
of the earth, and exercise a curative effect 
upon others. ‘ Have salt in yourselves, and 
have peace one with another.” ‘The original 
Friends, and the genuine ones of every age 
since, were of this stamp. William Penn 
says, “ They were changed men themselves, 
before they went about to change others. 
Their hearts were rent, as well as their gar- 
ments changed, and they knew the power and 
work of God upon them. This was seen by 
the great alteration it made, and their strict- 
er course of life, and more godly conversa- 
tion, that immediately followed upon it.” 
They considered no one prepared to reform 
others, until they were reformed themselves, 
and continued to manifest this great alteration, 
by their redemption from the friendships of 
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greedy.of filthy 


righteousness | 





mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but consider- 
est not the beam that is in thine own eye? 
Or how wik thou say to thy brother, let me 
pull out the mote out of thine eye, and behold 
a beam is inthineown eye? ‘Thou hypocrite, 
first cast out the beam out of thine own eye; 
and then shalt thou see clearly, to cast out the 
mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 

Nothing could have a better effect upon the 
condition of the professing church of Christ, 
than every one being employed in getting his 
own vineyard, his own heart and conduct, made 
and kept right in the sight of God and man. 
‘This would prepare him to receive a qualifica- 
tion to take part in the government of the 
church, and the complaint anciently made 
would not be as applicable as it is, “ They 
made me the keeper of the vineyards, but 
mine own vineyard have I not kept.” Great 
must be the desolation of such who neglect 
their own vineyards, when called to an indi- 
vidual account, to be judged according to their 
respective conditions, not according to the 
opinions that frail finite men have had of them, 
who have been ready to thrust them forward 
into great activity, and to reward them with 
their flatteries. 

It is individual defection, that constitutes the 
degeneracy of the outward visible church,— 
and if a thorough reformation is ever made, 
the work must begin at home, in every one’s 
heart, and in his own family. To constitute 
a man fit to rule in the church, the Apostle 
Paul says, he should be ** blamelegs”—** not 
lucre,”—* one that ruleth well 
his own house, having his children in subjec- 
tion with all gravity: for if a man know not 
how to rule his own house, how shall he take 
care of the church of God?” But in the pro- 
g if degeneracy, it is a striking fact, that 
neman women who have ruled well in their 
own household, by obedience to the Holy Spi- 
rit thémselves, andgwhose consistent families 


vineyards have not been kept, 






For‘ The Friend.” 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 319.) 


About the commencement of the year 1767, 
William Hunt felt a concern to visit Friends 


‘both to the south and to the north, and he be- 


lieved it would be right for Zachariah Dicks 
to accompany him. Under this conviction he 
wrote the following letter to that Friend. 

“ Dear Friend,—Not having an opportunity 
to converse, | send thee this ambassador, to 
convey some fruit I lately got from the holy 
land: a little spikenard and myrrh,—the 
choice spices with which our Lord was anoint- 
ed before he passed through that painful dis- 
pensation of suffering. My mind had been in 
a true calm and profound quiet for some days, 
free from sorrowing and tempest of any kind ; 
so that | was ready to conclude | should have 
no more to do, but sometimes to eat this plea- 
sant lruit, and drink of the well that stands in 
the midst of the court of God. But as | was 
thus musing, with deep admiration and. hum- 
ble adoration to the Great Name, that had 
thus brought me through all my great and 
sore trials, which the Lord knows were many, 
and grievous to be borne, | thought | espied a 
litle spring, like unto that thou knows lies 
under the threshold of the house of God, and 
it ran towards the south, and pointed towards 
the north, like the glancing of a candle by a 
glass window, [intimating] that some of these 
fruits must be conveyed to some of those inha- 
bitants. And as | apprehend thouweart a cho- 
sen companion to me of God, in the moving 
of that endegring love and good-will which 
hath subsisted between us from the beginning, 
I give thee a hint, to the end thou mayest 
keep steady under the preparing hand, that 
when the full time has come, thou mayest gird 
on the vestmenis of war, and appear as a sol- 
dier well disciplined therein. | am at all times, 
and in all things, thy assured Friend, 

Wa. Hunr.” 

On the 25th of Fourth month, 1767, the 
meeting at New Garden in North Carolina, 


ave given evidence of it, have been marks| furnished William Hunt and Zachariah Dicks 
lor the archers,—those busy unfaithful mem- | 


with certificates of unity with their prospect 
of religious service. ‘They were together at 


dy they have been to overlook) the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, towards 


bers, w 
,—fejecting the leadings of the Holy! 
it into the narrow way, into the simplicity | 
and humility of the eross, they have laughed | was in accordance with the will of his Divine 


the close of the Ninth month of that year; 
soon after which Zachariah Dicks believed it 


at the * stricter course of life,” and despised | Master for him to return to his home. Wil- 


the humble walk of faithful Friends, the plain | 
dress and manners of the children, as unre- | 


fined—too simple for them to condescend to— 
and thus they have made the way hard for| 
those upright devoted ones, and_also for their 
children, instead of holding up their hands and 
following their excellent example. Wherever | 
the church is brought under the control of 


liam Hunt continued his travels to the north. 
Perhaps it was during this journey that he 


}made use of an expression which has been 


often repeated. ‘ My concern is to be devo- 
ted to the service of Christ so fully, that | may 
not spend one minute in pleasing myself.” 
Great was his labour as he travelled from 
place to place. ‘Though he was often engag- 


JS 55" eo 


such worldly men and women, the life and|ed to minister at a considerable length, yet 
power of religion will be driven away and de- | the powerful baptizing influence which accom- 
generacy spread, which none of the mere forms | panied the word preached, so effectually reach- 
of church government, or any plans devised | ed the hearers that they listened with unwea- 
by fallible men for its reformation, can arrest.| ried attention. The plainness with which he 
reproved them,—the blows of the ‘sharp 
Be not disturbed for trifles. By the prac-| threshing instrament’ which his Master put 


oe 


the world, and their steady testimony against | tice of this rule we should come in time to| into his hands,—did not offend them. Those 


its spirit, its vain fashions and customs.! think most things too trifling to disturb us. 


who were desirous of doing right were glad to 
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hear of their faults, and anxious that the whole’ sleep, | feel myself justified in using any 
counsel of God should be shown them, and| means to awaken them 


those who were lukewarm, realized the truth) Our Friend James Simpson once in a meet- 
of a saying of Robert Walker, “ People love | ing having been under exercise, and prepared | 
to hear preaching, but they do not lore the | as he thought to deliver the Lord’s message to | 
cross.” In regard to the line of labour in| the people, rose on his feet. His first words | 
which he was led, and the close rebukes he /were, “ The prophet said.” Immediately he | 
had to administer, William said, ‘* Most of my | felt from the listless lukewarm condition of | 
work is rough: but rough work brings good | those gathered, that though he might have the | 
pay, if it is well done.” | qualification to preach, they were not prepared | 
Attending a meeting on Long Island, where | to benefit by what might be said, he therefore, | 
the people “looked exceedingly plain in their | after a short pause, added—« W hy, you have 
attire, he was brought under, deep exercise in| no ears to hear!” and sat down. ‘This per-| 
the belief, that there was little but a mere| ,haps aroused some*of them to consider the 
form amongst them, and that the life of reli-| situation they were in, and led them to seek 
gion had very much departed, A very close} to the Lord Jesus for a livelier frame of spirit. 
warning came upon him to deliver to them, | Life soon after seemed to arise into some do- 
and he rose with these words, which but for| minion in the meeting, and James once more 
the deep earnestness of the preacher, and the | arose, and was favoured to deliver a remark. 
sorrowful concern manifested in his manner, | able discourse to an attentive audience. 
would have provoked a smile in many of his| ‘These rebukes were not so severely pungent 
hearers. “Friends! you look as demure as|as that delivered by our quick-witted Friend 
if butter would not melt in your mouths ; but | | George Withy when in this land. ‘The anec- 
I fear-cheese would not choke you.” From | 'dote is told on the authority of a Friend, a 
this strange text he proceeded to speak of the | member of the meeting where it took place, 
awful danger of a lifeless formal state, and in|and present at the time the incident occur- 
a very remarkable manner shook the dey | red. It was in the afternoon, and some as- 
bones that day. Sarah Morris in rebuking a | sembled were remarkably heavy and drowsy. | 
similar state, once said, “If people can but | Afier sitting some time, George arose, and 
live in prosperity, they sit down at ease, con-| whilst his countenance was clothed with much 
cluding, all is well if they keep clear of gross j seriousness, said, “It came into my mind to | 
evils. As to the new and living way which | say, that if Friends would bring their pillows 
we read of,—the inward life, —the hidden life,| with them when they come to meeting, they 
—the life that is hid with Christ in God,—the | could sleep more comfortably !” 
life of Ged in the soul of man,—they seem| During the time that William Hunt was on 
neither to know, nor to care to know, anything | his journey to the north he wrote the follow- 
about it.” Mary Brook once rgse in a meet-| ing letter, addressed to James and Ann Mit- 
ing with these words: “ On seeing so goodly | chell. 
looking a people gathered, l was ready to say “ Salem, near Boston, 13th of Twelfth mo. 1767, 
in my heart, as one did formerly, ‘ Surely the | “ Dearly beloved Friends,— 
Lord’s anointed is before me.’ But on feeling} _‘* Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
with you, | am much burdened under a sense | fellowship of his children, and sweet their re- 
of the spirit of the world, and the love of mo- | membrance one of another ; because the odour 
ney. Which things alienate the mind, cause|of his ointment sends forth a fragrant @mell. 
dryness, poverty, withering.” | This my joy is full in every remembramee of 
In the Second month, 1768, William Hunt! you, in that love which first gave birth to the 
at a Monthly Meeting held at Flushing, | covenant of life in our spirits, making them 
Long Island, having spoken largely to the|truly one, in the pure hope and feeling of 
states of Friends assembled, felt his mind | Gospel power. In this we have had an 
clothed with a concern that slavery should be | union and sympathy, with full as 
abolished. ‘Towards the close of his testimony, | ‘the Lord Almighty hath called us 
after expressing his desire that all the poor | ness into the true light of his dear 
oppressed African bondmen and women should| whom we have seen wonderful things, 
be set at liberty, he said, “ I verily believe the|unutterable. We have. likewise sorrowlully 
jubilee year is at hand; and | desire those | to behold the deluge of apostacy that covers 
that have slaves may not put it off for their) our Sion, as with : a thick cloud. But, dear 
children to set them at liberty ; for we know | | Friends, in Goshen there is light; which makes 
not what our children may prove to be. 1) the dwellings of Jacob beautiful, and the tents 
earnestly desire that none may put it off be- ‘of Israel goodly. eee 
yond the appointed time: for if they do,|am/ “ This day, as | sat in meeting, a language 
firmly of the mind they will be plagued, as | passed through my mind,—* Hasten,—hasten 
sure as ever Egypt was for retaining Israel. ” | to visit my seed through the land, that thou may 
At one of the meetings which William at- | go where | send thee.’ Whether this be to 
tended during his northern journey, he arose | the grave, oy to a distant land, | leave ;—only 
and commenced speaking, but on looking over | petition the great Name to preserve me wor- 
those assembled, and finding from the drowsi-| thy to do all that he hath allotted me, so that 
ness generally visible, that they were not giv- | may be fit to be gathered home, in due sea- 
ing lively heed to what he said, he stopped, | son. 
and stamped three times with his foot. This| “Dear youth, the affectionate feeling of my 
effectually roused the congregation and pre-| spirit towards you, I shall never forget, but 
pared them to understand him as he said, often fervently desire that you may come into 

















true N®liness forever. ‘L conclude, with mine 
and companion’s dear love, your often very 
'poor, but true Friend, 

Witiram Hon.” 

Perhaps it was on his return from Boston 
that he visited the second time, that poor af- 
flicted saint Clements Willets. She gives 
us the following as the substance of a testi- 
‘mony he bore in her chamber. *« Samson’s 
riddle was expounded by * saying, ‘ What is 
sweeter than honey? and what is stronger 
than the lion? The lion of the tribe of Judah 
is far stronger than Saimson’s lion ;—and 
‘ honey out of that Rock’ on which the true 
church was, and is to be built, is sweeter and 
better than Samson’s honey was ; by it, the 
souls of the saints and weary travellers towards 
that city whose maker and builder is God, are 
ofien refreshed. To-encourage them from 
fainting the Spirit hath said, ‘ Be thou faithful 
unto death and | will give thee a crown of 
life.’ ” 

After the intimation given him, as referred 
to in the above letter, it is not cause of won- 
der, that William Hunt should have been 
diligent in labour to fill up his measure of ser- 
vice in America. It not unfrequently occurs 
that those whom the Lord is about taking from 


'the church militant to the chutch triumphant, 


feel a pressure of spirit under which they are 
obliged to labour more frequently and more 
abundantly i in matter than is pleasant to them- 
selves. It has been stated that Sarah Grubb, 
wife of Robert, during the last few months of 
her life, was thus led. Her heart seemed to 
yearn towards all in the assemblies she attend- 
ed, and she was wont to speak at considerable 
length, to many states. Some of her Friends, 
who perhaps loved short sermons, and did not 
know, that the allotted period of the dear la- 
bourer was to be so brief on earth, felt some 
fear of her exceeding her commission. But it 
was not so. She was to see the faces of those 
amongst whom she laboured from place to 
place no more, and she was earnestly concern- 
ed to be clear from the blood of all men. She 
said to her sister Ann,—‘*Oh! my dear, [ 
think sometimes that I shall spon be gone ; it 


j seems, as if my day’s work was nearly done; 


and on looking towards home, as if | might 
not be long there.” Her prospect was real- 
ized ;—her toil was soon over. In compara- 
tive youth, her Master saw the work of grace 
in her was perfected, and in great mercy he 
gathered her from the infirmities of an afflict- 
ed earthly tabernacle, and joined her to the 
church triumphant, clothed upon with that 
spiritual body, which can know no weakness, 
sickness or pain. 
(To be continued.) 
segment 

We can never arrive at any true settlement 
by propping ourselves up with the opinions or 
experiences of others. Rest must be the result 
of our own fellowship with God. The reli- 
gion of many is nothing but the Prophet Jere- 
miah’s stolen words. Jer. xxiii. 30, 





Every man should be a sun in his little 
sphere ; merely a creature of Divine goodness, 
manifesting Ged’s glory, and shining without 


‘When | see people in danger of going to! the house of the Lord, to behold the beauty of] merit. 
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For “The Friend.” | biographers, “ very shortly followed; the de- jme to learn,” says the pleasant writer already 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


H. M. S. Agincourt, and the preparations for 
(Continued from page 318.) | 


'a sale for the benefit of the funds of the Brit- | 
That Elizabeth Fry had frequent misgivings 'ish Ladies’ Society.” | 
about her course of life, and was aware of the} ‘Fourth month 17th. This week we have | 
danger of the temptations to which she yield-|@ very large sale at the mansion house for the | 
ed, is most apparent. |British Society. Although on the whole, |) 

In 1826, she writes, “I have also had some | approve these sales, there are many difficulties | 


|parture of a grandson for the China seas, in| quoted, “ that there is no longer any want of 


harmony between the towns-people and pil- 
grims,” &c. 

What could be more out of character than 
for a minister in the Society of Friends, to get 
up and superintend a large fair, and to dress 
up the old rooms of Crosby Hall with tapestry 
and armorial bearings? and this too on the 


doubts whether our peculiar views, in many | attached to them. | earnestly desire and pray |eve of performing as a religious duty, a visit 


little things, much in the cross to young peo- | that through the tender mercy of my God, no| for which the London Morning Meeting of 
ple, do not in measure tarn them from religion | harm may come of it; but, in whatsoever we | Ministers and Elders had given her a minute 


itself; on the other hand, J see in others how 
imperceptibly the standard lowers, when these 
minor scruples are given up.” II. p, 14. 

Alas! that her vision had not been clearer 
when she turned inward her gaze ! 

** May I never mistake,” she writes in 1828, 
“my natural ease and liberty of mind, for 
the perfect freedom of the service of Christ ; 


for in nothing am I more changed than in 


this, I feel such liberty, (though not for any 

thing wrong I trust,) to enjoy the things even 

of this life, and am less anxiously scrupulous 

about some smaller matters. May | make no 

ill use of this liberty, but seek to watch and 

pray, that | may use, without abusing it.” II. 
. TA. 


} 


|do, the cause of truth and righteousness may 
| be exalted.” 


“On Third, Fourth, and Fifth-day, we were | 


\of approbation ? 


Elizabeth Fry did not be- 
lieve these bazaar sales to be wrong when 
“conducted in a sober quiet manner.” The 


any occupied, principally by the sale. It| sobriety and quiétness, the “‘ sweet and Chris- 


| was very largely attended ; quantities of things | 
}were given and sent to us; extraordinary | 
|kindness shown to us by numbers, and the 
lord mayor and lady mayoress, treating us| 
with almost unbounded hospitality and kind- | 
ness. One day they gave dinner and lunch- | 
eon to three hundred persons, and | should | 
think nearly as many another day or days. | 
We sold things to the amount.of about thirteen 
hundred pounds, and still many things were | 
left on hand; when I| consider the great trou- | 
| ble, the enormous expense, the time taken up, 


j 


tian spirit” of a crowd of the most fashion- 
able men and women in London ! 

These fairs it is well known to all who have 
observed their character, are like the extraor- 
dinary levies made by states when the usual 
sources of revenue are exhausted. 

Persons engaged in some enterprise for a 
plausible and useful purpose, find that their 
funds are low—that the society is in debt, 


|—that its old friends have stopped giving,— 


that no more money can be squeezed out,— 
aud that unless by some new contrivance fresh 


om ° ° | ° ° M 
The following extract will show what need | the obligation we put ourselves under to so| funds can be raised, there must be a collapse. 


she had of struggling against these changes in 


her character, arising chiefly from giving way | | can never patronize another sale. 


to her natural ease and liberty. 


In the First month, 1839, she obtained a| fering. 


many persons, and the fatigue of body, I think 
However 
in mercy, 1 was carried through without suf- 
I think | was rather humbled than 


minute from the Morning Meeting to pay ajexalied by the great kindness | received ; but | 
religious visit to France. She did not set off|the Lord only knows my real estate, and to| 
on this journey for two months, and the inter-| Him alone can | go to have my heart kept 





val appears to have been occupied by the pre- 
parations for a very large fair, got up and 
superiniended by her, for the relief of the 
funds of the British Society on Prisons. What 
incongruities and contradictions are crowded 
together in the passages which follow! 

“ Before leaving home, we were much oc- 
cupied by a very large sale, for the British 
Society, held in Crosby Hall. | felt it an ex- 
ercising time, lest any should be exposed to 
temptation by it; and | see that there are two 
sides to the question respecting these sales, as 
there is an exposure in them that may prove 
injurious to some. However, I think | saw 
in this instance many favourable results, and 
particularly in the kind and capital help m 


children gave me in it, and the way in which} i®g and praying through the tender mercy of 


it occupied them. One day I had fifteen chil- 
dren and several grandchildren helping me to 
sell. A sweet and Christian spirit appeared 
to reign in the room. (1!) There were more 
than a thousand pounds obtained by it clear 
of all expenses, which will be a great help to 
the British Society. The marks of kindness 
shown me by numbers, in the things sent to 
the sale, were very encouraging to me. My 


brothers and sisters, my nephews and nieces, ;'o all the temptations and injuries against) 


were also very kind, aiding me in various 
ways.” Il. p. 314. 


riment of a fair a second time, not quite so 


humble, watchful, and faithful. 


These public | action. 


In such an exigency, no doubt, a bazaar 
sale was the happy invention of some fair 
patroness of benevolence. 

If we cannot interest the public by the use- 
fulness and necessity of our enterprise, by the 
strong claims upon its benevolence which we 
have put forth, we will set other springs in 
Those who will not give from cha- 


events bring me into care about myself, and} tity may open their purses when charity is 


a fear lest like Ephraim | should be mixed | 
among the people and lose my strength.” II. 
452, 3. 

“ Day after day,” says a shrewd and plea- 
sant writer, “as | walked the streets of Vanity, | 
my manners and my deportment became more | 
and more like those of its inhabitants. The | 
place began to seem like home.” 

To what let us ask, did Elizabeth Fry’s| 
exercise lest any should be exposed to tempta- 
tion by these fairs, amount? What was it| 
worth 1) She saw the danger and rushed into 
it wit fifleen children, and several grand- 
a She rushed into it, earnestly desir- 


her God that no harm might come of it, when 
it was in her own power to have avoided all 
harm by staying at home and having nothing 
to do with it. And then again, how strange 
are her sources of consolation! She saw in| 
this instance many favourable results, particu- | 
larly in the kind and capital help her children | 
|gave her, and the way in which it occupied | 
them—that is to say, in their greater exposure 





which she says she “ earnestly desired and| 


‘and wonderful was their success. 


backed by vanity, or selfishness, or fashion- 
able applause, or beauty behind the counter. 
We will have an exhibition and a sale of 
beautiful pieces of fancy work, of ornamented 
trifles, and of objects of more or less utility. 
We will press all our young and most attrac- 
tive female friends into the service of prepar- 
ing articles for the bazaar. Some will buy 
them from ostentation,—somé to win favour 
with the fair,—some because the articles please 
their fancy,—and others because they are 
ashamed to seem penurious before a crowd. 
We will ourselves become the sellers at these 
booths; for we can ask whatever prices we _ 
please, and none will venture to cheapen them. 

Thus were these man-traps set and baited, 
From that 


time Bazaar sales beeame the fashionable 


\elixir for renovating the life of a decaying 


charity, and persons who should have been 
ashamed of such charlatanism—for it was un- 
worthy of them—stooped to administer it. 
“Upton Lane, Seventh mo, 7th,(1840.) We 
had the French ambassador and a large party 
to dinner here yesterday ; these occasions are 
serious to me. The query comes home, how 


prayed to be preserved |” Where the con-| fur the expensive dinner is right to give, and 


Three years afterwards she tried the expe-|cern went no deeper than this, the anchor of| 
religious duty did not touch bottom, and the | whether, if death was approaching, we should 


« 


further, whether good results from it, and 


successfully it would appear as the first. The 
passages in her diary which describe the 
transaction, are strangely pieced in with those 
which relate to her grandson’s going into the 
navy. ‘* Two very diverse interests,” say her 


bark was drifting down the stream when the| thus spend our time ;” [serious and solemn 
mariner was flattering herself that it was safe-| questions indeed—but how easily does she 
ly moored ! reason away her better feelings!] “on the 

A sweet and Christian spirit she says, ap-| other hand, after the extraordinary kindness 
peared to reign in the room! “It gratified| shown us in France, and even by the French 
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governnent, sume mark of attention was due | tassels like corn, a yard long. The juices 


from us. 





month 31 st.—Both of them are supplied with 


Also, to show hospitality to stran- | are fine, and full of saccharine matter of good copious details relative to the recent Yearly 


gers is right and Christian, and in some mea.- | quality, if | may judge of the syrup manufac-| Meeting of Friends in London, from which it 


sure to receive them as they are accustomed | 


to live, does not appear wrong.” II. P| 
401, 2. }an 


(To be continued.) 





tured there from it. 


It is altogether the most) 


appears that the meeting of Ministers and 


interesting section of the South, in my opinion,|Elders held its first sitting on Second-day 


in introducing from tropical countries rich and 


d a fostering of Government, in the way of 
affording communication along the’ coast, and’ 


morning, the 22d of Fifth month last, respect- 
ing which it is stated that “ there seemed to 


‘be about the usual number of Friends in at- 


The Lion's Strength.—Of this noble ani-| rare seeds, and plants, will soon make it a/tendance ; yet there were several conspicuous 
mal, two varieties (the yellow and the brown, | populous and thrifty region.” 


or black,) exist in South Africa, both, however, 
retreating before the progress of European 
colonization. ‘The dark coloured is the strong- 
est and fiercest; their strength is prodigious. 
Well authenticated accounts prove that a lion 





i 


What Temperance can do. 


In Hall’s book on Ireland, occurs the fol- 


|members absent—some having been removed 
|by death since last year, and others prevented 
jfrom being present by age, or bodily afflic- 


tions.” 
The Yearly Meeting proper assembled on 


lowing passage, which a person will hardly Fourth-day morning the 24th, and was 


will carry off an ox, or a horse, with nearly|read without emotion:—“ We entered one|“ Smaller on [the men’s side] than for many 
as great ease, asa fox would a goose. A| day a cottage in the suburbs of Cork : a young | Years past. We understand the same differ. 
young lion has been known to carry a good | woman was knitting stockings at the door. [t)€nce was not observable in the attendance of 


sized horse a mile from the spot where he 
killed it; and an instance occurred in Sen- 
burgh where a lion carried off a two year old 
heifer, and when his track or spoor was fol- 
lowed by the hunters for five hours on horse- 
back, throughout the whole distance the car- 
case only once or twice was discovered to 
have touched the ground. Sparmann says he 
saw a lion at the Cape take a heifer in his 
mouth, and though the legs trailed on the 
ground, he carried it off as a cat would a rat, 
and leaped a broad dike without the least dif- 
ficulty. Like all the feline tribe, the lion lies 
in wait for his prey, crouching among the 
grass and reeds near pools and fountains, or 
in narrow ravines he will spring from nine to 
twelve yards at a bound, and can repeat these 
springs for a short time. Denied, however, 
the fleetness of the hound, or wolf, the lion, 


by a few quick bounds, can seize even the tall | 
giraffe, or cameleopard, by springing on the | 


haunches of the latter. Instances have been 
known of the giraffe thus carrying the lion 
twenty miles, before sinking under the attacks 
of the destroyer.— Presb. 





Tropical Fruits in Florida.—A writer in 
the JacksonvilleeNews furnishes the following 
notice of the settlement on the St. Lucie river, 
near the coast : 

« All along this ridge (on the western bank) 





was as neat and comfortable as any in the 
most prosperous districts of England. We 
tell her brief story in her own words, as near- 
ly as we can recall them: 

“ My husband is a wheelwright, and always 
earns his guinea a week ; he was a good work- 
man, but the love of drink was so strong in 
him, and it was’nt often he brought me more 
| than five shillings out of his one pound on a 
Saturday night, and it broke my heart to see 
the children too ragged to send to school, to 
say nothing of the starved look they had, out 
of the little [ could give them. Well, God be 
praised, he took the pledge, and the next Sun- 
|day he laid twenty-one shillings upon the 
chair you sit upon. QO! did’nt I give thanks 
upon my bended knees that night. 

“ Still I was fearful it would not last, and I 
spent no more than the five shillings | used to, 
saying to myself, may be the money will be 
more wanted than itis now, Well, the next 
week he brought me the same, and the next, 
and the next, until eight weeks had passed ; 
and glory to God; there was no change for 
| the bad in my husband ; and all the while he 
never asked me why there was nothing better 
| for him out of his earnings. So | felt there 
| was no fear for him, and the ninth week, when 
| he came home to me, I had this table and 
these six chairs, one for myself, four for the 
children, and one for him; and | was dressed 
|in a new gown, and the children al new 





our women Friends, ‘The late season of com- 
mercial distress, aided perhaps by the unusual 
prevalence of sickness, may be assigned as 
causes for the diminution in the numbers.” 
On Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 2nd, near 2 o’clock, 
the meeting ‘closed in much solemnity.” 

Our sheet being nearly filled when the above 

‘mentioned pages came to hand, we must for 
\the present defer further extracts relative to 
|London Yearly Meeting, which may be deem- 
‘ed expedient to insert. 

The “ British Friend” contains: likewise an 
interesting notice of the late Dublin Yearly 
Meeting, some parts, or the whole of which, 
we shall probably insert, but for the same 
reason is postponed. 





The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children, 


A meeting of “ The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” will be held at 8 o’clock, on Second- 
day evening, the 3rd instant, in Mulberry 
street meeting-house. 

Josepa Krre, Clerk. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Daniel Smiley, $3, to No. 10, vol. 
21; from James Kitchen, and William Brownrigg, 
per Daniel Smiley, $6 each, for vols. 19, 20, and 21. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


the — ~ — _~ aeernays am |clothes and shoes and stockings, and upon his 
ee Cae ” a nat “e = iti he ter | coair put a bran new suit, and upon his 
they have adorned wi na PRaNUTS Sherer plate, | put the bill and receipt for them all, 


. L. a . = >, ‘ye . ' 
from wind and weather, the ‘ log cabin. They just the cight sixteen shillings, the cost that 


have settled on the Northern rustic plan of +4 saved out of his wages, not knowing what 
small farms. The soil is gray shell and sand, 


: io ..”| Might happen, and that always went for drink. 
with vegetable loam. The growth upon itis) and he cried, good lady and gentleman, he 
dense and vigorous. _ The settlers are engaged | cried like a baby, but "twas with thanks to 
in the culture of tropical fruits, and in the tur- | 


tle fishery. All are endeavouring to get in homage wah pneftages deep borne ~<a 
pine apple plants. There will be grown seve- | my husband ie the whole country of Cork, or 


The Committee who have charge of this 
Institution are desirous of employing a com- 
petent Friend to teach Latin and Greek in the 
Boys’ Department. Application may be made 
to Nathan Sharples, Concord, Pa, ; Samuel 
Hilles, Wilmington, Del.; Charles Yarnall, 
|Philadelphia, or Thomas Evans, Haverford, 
Delaware county, Pa.—They also wish to en- 
gage the services of a Reading Teacher in the 
Boys’ School. Apply to Samuel Bettle, Phi- 


" ; ne a happier wife than myself, o 
ral hundred during the ensuing season. ‘There PP Paes SS Seana Se 
were some thirty or forty grown the last sum- 


mer. I saw the plants growing, also the co- | 


coanut tree, the guava, lemon, lime, orange, 
&c. [ate of the banana grown there. I| saw 


the tamarind tree also growing in the open 


better fed children than my own?” 





«THE FRIEND. 


ladelphia; Nathan Sharpless; Joel Evans, 
Springfield ; or Thomas Evans, Haverford. 





For Sale. 


A complete set of * The Friend” in good 
order. Seldom offered. Inquire at this office. 





SEVENTH MONTH 1, 1848. 


air. The Pawpaw grows wild, and the im-| _ 
ported West India species grows well. 

“Phe growth of tropical fruits and plants 
is no longer an experiment. 
plant is found wild. 





Price moderate. . 
By the steamer Britannia from Liverpool, we| ~~~ 
The Sisal hemp, have received the London “ Friend” of Sixth 
Sugar cane matures and month; also the “ British Friend” of Fifih 
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